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ANTHROPOLOGY. 

TSAirSLATKD FROM THB OBBKAN OF DUfAimBL KAST, BT Ar K. KBOKGKB. 

PART I. 



Concerning the manner in which to recognize the Internal as loell 
as the Entemal of Man. 

BOOK I. OONCEKNING THE FACITLTT OF CXKIOTTIOK. 

Concerning the InteUeeiual Faculty, in go far as it is based on 
the Understamding. 

§ 38. The understanding, as signitying the faculty to think (or 
to represent to itself somewhat by meane of conceptions), is also 
called — in distinguishment from sensnousness, which is called the 
lower — the •M^>per faculty of cognition, and this, because the faculty 
of contemplations — whether real or empirical — involves only the 
particular in the objects, whereas the faculty of conceptions con- 
tains the general of the representations, under which the mani- 
fold of sensuous contemplations roust be subsumed, in order to 
produce unity in the cognition of any object. 

Hence the power of the understanding is assuredly far more 
aristocratic than the power of sensnousness, with wliich even 
beings without understanding, as animals, etc., can get along by 
means of instinct, if absolutely necessary, even ai* nations drift 
along without a head ; whereas a head (chief) without followers 
(understanding without sensnousness) cannot accomplish anytliing 
at all. Hence, there is between the two no dispute of rank, even 
though the one may be entitled the lower and the other the upper 
faculty of understanding. 

The word Understanding is, however, taken also in a peculiar 
signification, seeing that it is subordinated — as one of the members 
of the classification — with two other faculties, to the understand- 
ing in its general eigniticance : in which case the upper faculty of 
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cognition consists — materialiter, i. e., not for itself alone, but in 
regard to the cognition of things — of Understanding, Faculty of 
Judgment, and Reason. And now let us institute observations 
concerning man ; how one man is different from the other in the 
gift of these talents, or their accustomed use or abuse, firstly in 
the case of a Jiealthy mind, but next in the case of a disease of the 
mind. 



Anthropological Comparison of the three Upper Faculties of Cog- 
nition with each other. 

§ 39. A correct understanding is not that which glitters by the 
multitudinousness of its conceptions so much, as rather contain- 
ing the faculty and ability to arrive at a cognition of the object in 
hand and its truth. Many men have many conceptions or notions 
in their heads, all of which will ultimately approximate to what 
we have thought of them before, but yet will neyer arriye to full 
agreement with the object in its determinations ; he may have 
conceptions of great extent even of already existing conceptions : 
the correct understanding which attains to all the conceptions of 
all common cognition is called common sense. He calls out with 
Juvenal's watchman, Quod sapio satis est mihi, non ego euro — 
esse quod Arcesilas aerumnosique Solones. It is, of course, xinder- 
stood that the natural gifts of a straight and correct understand- 
ing will always proceed modestly in relation to the extent of its 
presumptive knowledge and to the person gifted with it. 

§ 40. If the word Understanding signifies the faculty of cogni- 
tion under rules and hence under conceptions in general, so that 
it embraces the whole upper faculty of cognition, we must not 
conceive it as embracing those rules in accordance to which nature 
guides man in his conduct, even as it rules in the animals that are 
compelled by a natural instinct, but as embracing those only 
whicli he himself makes. 

Whatever man learns and thus intrusts to memory he accom- 
plishes only mechanically (in accordance with the laws of the re- 
productive power of imagination) and without any understanding, 
A lacquey, who has merely to dress up a compliment according to 
an established formula, needs no understanding ; that is to say, 
he need not think for himself; but he needs think for himself 
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■when in the absence of his master his house arrangements have to 
be taken care of, in which event many rules of conduct not liter- 
ally to be prescribed might become necessary. 

A correct understanding, z. practiced power of judgment, and a 
thorough power of reason, constitute the whole extent of the intel- 
lectual power of cognition, especially in so far as it is also judged in 
regard to its applicability to practical purposes. 

A correct understanding is what is usually called common sense, 
in 80 far as it involves applicability of the conceptions to the pur- 
poses of their use. Now, even as the sulficiency (svfficientia) and 
precision {prcecisio) when united constitute the applicability (or 
adequateness)^ that is, the quality of the conception — neither more 
nor less than the object needs — {conceptus rem adcequam^) a correct 
understanding is the first and foremost of the intellectual facul- 
ties, because with the least means it effects its purpose. 

Cunning — the brain for intrigue — is often considered a pro- 
found, though abused, power of the understanding ; but in truth 
it is only the mode of thinking of very shallow minds, and 
very different from that sagacity of which it assumes the appear- 
ance. You can deceive an open-hearted man only once; and 
this grows afterwards to be very obstructive to the designs of the 
cunning. 

The house servant, or the servant of the state, who stands under 
proper orders, needs only common sense (understanding) ; the offi- 
cer, to whom only the general rule is prescribed, it being left to 
his own discretion what to do in a special case, needs power of 
judgment ; the general, who has to overlook the possible cases and 
determine the rule whereby they are to be governed, must possess 
reason. The talents required for these various occupations are of 
very different kinds. " Many a one glitters in the second rank, 
who would be invisible in the first one " {tel Irille au second rang 
qui i eclipse au premier^. 

Simply to argue is not to have understanding, and to put forth, 
like Christina of Sweden, maxims against which their own actions 
stand in opposition, is irrational. It is in these cases as with the 
answer which the Earl of Kochester gave to King Charles II., 
when the latter, finding him in a reflective attitude, asked him : 
"What are you so profoundly cogitating?" Answer: "I am 

mating Tour Majesty's epitaph." Question : " How does it read ? " 

2 * 
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Answer : " Here lies King Charles II., who in his lifetime said 
many wise things, but never did a wise one." 

To keep silent in company, and only now and then to drop a 
very general judgment, looks as if the person were very sensible ; 
even as a certain degree of coarseness passes for (old German) 
honesty. 

Remark. 

Now, the natural understanding can, by culture, be enriched 
with many conceptions and furnished with rules of conduct ; but 
the second intellectual faculty, namely, that of analysis, or of dis- 
tinguishing whether a certain special case comes under a certain 
rule or not, the power of judgment {judicium), cannot be taught, 
but only practiced. Hence its growth is called ripening, and 
itself is designated as that understanding which does not come 
before years. This is easily understood, indeed ; for teaching is 
accomplished by a communication of rules. If it were, therefore, 
possible to establish rules for i\\e faculty of judgment, there would 
have to be general rules, according to which we might be able to 
decide whether a special case falls under a certain rule; but this 
would give a retrogressive search ad infinitum. This, then, is 
the understanding of which men say that it does not come before 
years, which is based on one's own long experience, and the judg- 
ment whereof the French Kepublic expects to gain from the House 
of the so-called Elders. 

This faculty, which concerns itself only with that which is 
practicable, proper, and appropriate for the technical, sesthetical, 
and practical power of judgment, is not so glittering as that faculty 
which aims to extend the boundaries of reason ; for it simply ac- 
companies common sense, and forms the connecting-link between 
it and reason. 

§ 41. Now, if the understanding is the faculty of establishing 
rules, the power of judgment, the faculty of discovering whether 
a particular case comes under a particular rule, then reason is the 
faculty to deduce the particular from the general, and hence to 
represent the latter according to principles and as being necessary. 
Hence we can also interpret it as the faculty to judge and, in a 
practical aspect, to act, according to principles. For every moral 
judgment, and hence also for judgments respecting religion, man 
needs reason, and cannot base himself on dogmas and established 
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habits. Ideas are conceptions of reason that can find no corre- 
Bponding object in experience. They are neitlier contemplations, 
as those of time and space, nor feelings (snch as the pnrsuit-of- 
happiness doctrine seeks), both of which belong to sensuousness ; 
but conceptions of a perfection which we may always approximate, 
bnt can never fully attain. 

Casuistry, without sound reason, is a use of reason which misses 
the final purpose of reasoning, partly from impotence, partly from 
losing sight of the true point of view. To rave with reason 
signifies to act according to principles in regard to the form of 
one's thoughts, but in regard to the substance or the purpose to 
apply the means just the reverse of those principles. 

Subalterns must not argue, because often the principle accord- 
ing to which they should act must be concealed from them, or, at 
least, remain unknown to them ; but the commander (general) 
must have reason, because it is impossible to give him instructions 
for every possible case. But it is unjust to require that the so- 
called layman (laious) should not make use of liis own reason in 
matters of religion, but should obey the salaried clergyman {cleri- 
kus), hence another's reason, since those matters must be lield as 
matters of morals ; because in moral matters each individual mast 
be responsible for his own doing and not doing, and the clergy- 
man will not, nor even can, undertake to account therefor at his 
own risk. But in these cases people are very apt to find more 
safety for their person in this, that they renounce all their own 
power of reason, and passively and obediently submit to the estab- 
lished dogmas of saintly men. Tiiis they do not so much because 
they feel their incapacity as regards insight, for the essential ele- 
ment of all religion is, after all, morality, which soon becomes 
revealed of itself to every man ; bnt they do it out of cunning 
partly, in order that they raiglit put' the blame on others, in case 
a mistake may have been made, but chiefly in order that they 
may happily escape the essential thing, change of heart (which is 
a much more difiicult matter than the mode of worship). 

Wisdom, as the idea of the legitimately perfect practical use of 
reason, is too mucli to require of man ; but even in the smallest de- 
gree it cannot be imparted by another: man must produce it out 
of himself. The rule to attain wisdom separates into three max- 
ims, that lead to it : 1. Self thinking ; 2. In communicating with 
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other men to think yourself in their place ; 3. Always to think 
in harmony with yourself. The age wherein man attains com- 
plete possession and use of his reason may be determined about as 
follows: In regard io\\\s proficiency — of his artistic faculty, what- 
ever may be the object — in the twentieth year ; in regard to his 
sagacity (ability to use other men for his own purposes) in the 
fortieth year ; finally, in regard to his wisdom, in the sixtieth 
year. But in tlie latter epoch it is more negative, that is, more 
inclined to see all the follies of the first-mentioned two faculties. 
One may now say: "It is a shame that we must die just when 
we have first learned how to live well ; " and when even this judg- 
ment is rare, since the desire to live grows all the stronger the 
less value it has in working as well as in enjoying. 

§ 42. Even as the faculty of discovering the particular to be 
subsumed under the general — the rule — is called ^owe/* of judg- 
ment ^ so the faculty to find out the general for the particular is 
called wit (ingenium). The former faculty makes it its object to 
discover the differences between tlie manifold, the partly identical ; 
the second to find the identity of the manifold and partly different. 

The preeminent talent in both cases is this : To observe and 
note even the minutest similarities or dissimilarities. The fac- 
ulty necessary for this is called sharpsightedness (acumen), and 
remarks of that kind are called subtilities, which, if they neverthe- 
less do not further cognition, are termed pure quibbling, or mere 
arguing {vance arguiationes), which, though they may not be 
called untrue, may still be held as involving a useless expendi- 
ture of the understanding in general. 

Hence, sliarpsightedness is confined not only to the power of 
judgment, but also pertains to wit ; the only difference being, 
that in the first case special attention is paid to exactness (cognitio 
exacta), in the second case to the richness of the productive mine 
— whence wit is also called exuberant / and even as nature in the 
production of flowers seems rather to indulge in play, whereas in 
the production of fruits she seems to carry on business, thus the 
talent shown in wit is held lower in rank (according to the pur- 
poses of reason) than that which appertains to the power of judg- 
ment. Common sense claims neither wit nor sharpsightedness, 
which indeed would furnish a sort of luxury of brains, whereas 
common sense limits itself to the real need. 



